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CONSCIOUSNESS AND ITS OBJECT 


HILOSOPHIC discussion of the past decade has been in large 
measure a controversy over idealism. Our present era of aca- 
demic protestantism, however, has brought with it the inevitable 
creeds and sects, ready to engage in conflict with each other before 
their common battle is fairly won. They are at present divided into 
the two main camps of pragmatism and realism, each of which ac- 
cuses the other of perpetuating the very heresies from which the 
original struggle was a revolt. It is charged, on the one hand, that 
pragmatism, after all, embodies the idealistic fallacy which makes 
“‘being’’, dependent on experience; and, on the other, that realism 
sanctifies anew the mechanical ‘‘external’’ relation of consciousness 
and object. All these charges and counter-charges, however, have 
increased rather than diminished the difficulty of discovering the 
points at issue. This suggests the possibility that the divergence has 
either been exaggerated or else is to be sought to some extent in 
matters which have not so far been made sufficiently prominent by 
both parties. : 

In a series of articles, which have not as yet met with the recog- 
nition they deserve, Professor McGilvary has set forth in greater de- 
tail than has usually been attempted by other realists the implica- 
tions of his realistic views. His excellent paper, ‘‘The Relation of 
Consciousness and Object in Sense-Perception,’’! is a presentation 
of a position which has so much in common with that of other writers 
who do not call themselves realists as to arouse the hope that the 
differences are less important than they may seem to be. It is my 
purpose to discuss a point in Professor McGilvary’s article which 
appears to be of fundamental importance, but which requires to be 
made more explicit in order to establish the exact relationship be- 
tween this form of realism and its pragmatic rival. 

Stated broadly the epistemological problem may be said to center 
in the question how the same fact can be at the same time a member 

1 Philosophical Review, March, 1912. 
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in the ‘‘objective’’ and in the ‘‘subjective’’ order; how it can be both 
a physical reality and an experiential fact. To postulate this identity 
is apparently the only alternative to historic dualism. It seems, how- 
ever, that the fact which thus figures in two different orders at once 
is not quite the same fact in both cases. The difference, moreover, 
if we are agreed to forswear the old-time soul and its degenerate 
descendant, an entitative consciousness, must be located in the fact 
itself. In other words, the coming into consciousness necessarily 
means that the fact has undergone some kind of change. Hence the 
question how the fact can be known as it was before the change took 
place. At first glance such a formulation of the problem seems to 
make the whole epistemological undertaking an absurdity. It is like 
turning on the light in order to see the darkness. 

That the arrival of consciousness means a change on the part 
of sensuous objects is conceded by Professor McGilvary, and indeed 
can scarcely be denied by any one, if change be taken in a sufficiently 
wide sense. The important thing is the character of this change. 
According to Professor McGilvary, this change consists of a certain 
new grouping or relationship of the objects within the field of ex- 
perience. This grouping is unique in that it has a unique center of 
reference. To have such a center of reference is characteristic of 
many relational complexes. Examples of such centers are the center 
of a circle, the patriarch of a clan, the hero of a story, the boss of a 
political machine. ‘‘If the relation is consciousness, the centrality 
is just that unique kind of centrality which we find belonging to the 
various terms of the conscious relation, which we call collectively and 
synthetically the self’’ (p. 164). The constituents of the sense-ex- 
perience are also constituents of the ‘‘external world’’; it is merely 
this type of relationship that supervenes when the objects are sen- 
suously experienced. By limiting the change which objects undergo 
in becoming experienced to the acquisition of this new type of rela- 
tionship; we possess ourselves of the key that will unlock many a 
door. 

This relationship, as is further pointed out, is always selective in 
character. Some facts are taken and others are left. Two things 
may appear as synchronous when in reality they are successive, 
simply because the time-interval between them happens to be omitted 
from the relational complex called consciousness (cf. pp. 170-71). 
False perceptions, therefore, present no insuperable difficulty. 
While it is true that the suppressio veri is a suggestio falsi, this fact 
is not incompatible with the assertion that even in false perception 
we see things as they are. The omission of relevant facts is some- 
thing that may be empirically ascertained, and when thus ascertained 
may be used to eliminate the suggestio fals: from the situation. 
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Similarly, when we are concerned with facts which do not antedate 
the experiential situation, as in hallucinations, our procedure is 
strictly empirical and scientific. ‘‘The theory of consciousness as 
a unique selective relation then seems to work pretty well here as an 
hypothesis. The empirical fact that consciousness is a unique way 
of togetherness seems thus to become a scientific principle for the 
solution of a most vexed problem’”’ (p. 171). 

With this view, as far as it goes, the pragmatist has, I think, no 
legitimate ground for quarrel. But it remains to determine how far 
it really goes. Consciousness is selective, without doubt. Moreover, 
it is a peculiar togetherness of things. It involves a kind of central- 
ity, to borrow the term employed by Professor McGilvary, and this 
centrality may properly be characterized as unique. Negatively 
such statements are significant and important, since they betoken a 
radical change of front when compared with the affirmations of dual- 
ism. Regarded from the standpoint of constructive theory, however, 
they merely indicate a mode of approach, which may or may not 
justify itself by its results. To rest in them means that we have 
mistaken a plan of campaign for the conquest of the difficulty. 

Let us consider for a moment this togetherness or grouping which 
is said to constitute consciousness. Leaving aside cases of false per- 
ception, our facts by hypothesis undergo no change save that they 
now appear in this new relational complex. This latter presents us 
with two new elements, viz., that the facts in question are now 
marked off from the facts which are not in the field of consciousness, 
and that they sustain to each other the relations which give to the 
complex as a whole its centrality. These two statements, in fact, 
denote the same thing. To have membership in a system which 
possesses this centrality is precisely what marks off these facts from 
other facts. It would seem to be fairly evident that unless we take 
this centrality as a criterion, we have no criterion whatever by which 
to differentiate between what is and what is not in consciousness. 
Without this criterion the marking off necessarily presupposes the 
very fact it is introduced to explain. The grouping together of a 
certain number of facts would be intelligible only from the stand- 
point of a consciousness which was already on the scene and consti- 
tuted a point of reference. The facts in question would constitute a 
group, marked off from other facts, because this consciousness saw 
fit to bestow upon them this momentary distinctiveness. Without 
this consciousness the marking off would become an empty name, 
since it would indicate no intelligible difference between the facts 
which are thus marked off and those which are not. ‘‘To say that 
consciousness is a relation is not to say much that is worth saying, 
unless it be followed by saying that consciousness is not a relation 
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iiberhaupt, but a relation which relates in just the specific way that 
brings about the specific things that we call our experiences’’ (p. 
165). It seems reasonably clear that our theory must either furnish 
a specifiable principle of grouping or remain indefinitely in a state 
of suspended animation. 

Such a principle Professor McGilvary discovers in ‘‘that unique 
kind of centrality which we find belonging to the various terms of 
the conscious relation which we eall collectively and synthetically 
the self.’ This centrality is indeed unique, but its uniqueness is no 
bar to comparison and description, any more than in the case of the 
circle or the political machine. We might, therefore, reasonably 
anticipate that Professor McGilvary would enlarge on this cardinal 
feature, in order to show as adequately as possible just what happens 
to the facts when they become members of this relational complex, 
what transformation they undergo, or what function they perform. 
I may repeat that to impose this relationship ab extra, from the 
standpoint of a bystander, is not to make use of the criterion, but to 
leave everything where it was. A realism obtained in this way gets 
its conclusions by ignoring the very facts which set the problem. As 
against subjective idealism, for example, and the alleged subjectiv- 
ism of pragmatism, the realist sometimes makes the on that his 
account of the difference between ‘‘in consciousness’’ and ‘‘out of 
consciousness’’ respects the integrity and independence of the facts 
in a way that the rival theories do not. But in order to furnish this 
account, the difference must be kept in sight and not allowed to slip 
from view through the interstices of the argument. Yet I venture 
to suggest, in a spirit of inquiry rather than of controversy, that this 
is what happens in the course of Professor McGilvary’s presentation. 

That the relational complex called consciousness, however unique 
its character, can nevertheless be compared with other types of re- 
lationship is indicated by Professor McGilvary when he says: ‘‘If 
in an experience the relations between objects may and do have at- 
tentional prominence, why may not consciousness, which is a relation 
among objects, also have like attentional prominence? As a matter 
of fact, at times in my experience it does. For instance, ‘when I am 
forced to contrast the relation of the objects conjoined to each other 
with the opposing relation between objects not conjoined’ in this 
conscious way, it may be the present conjunction of objects in my 
present experience which I contrast with the fact that this sort of 
conjunction does not now obtain between this sheet of paper and a 
house-boat on the MaaNam”’ (p. 172). It is sufficiently evident, 
presumably, that if no sort of comparison were possible, the exist- 
ence of the relationship would never be suspected by us. What is 
important just now is not the fact of comparison, but its nature. 
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Things are sometimes grouped in the way called consciousness and 
sometimes they are not. This distinction would cause no difficulty 
if we could suppose that both types of situation were presented in 
juxtaposition to an intelligence standing apart from both. But the 
intelligence which makes the discrimination is immersed in the facts, 
so to speak, and is hence called upon for an act of self-transcendence 
which at first sight seems mysterious enough. In some sense both 
situations must enter into experience in order to be discriminated 
from each other. It is precisely this fact which makes the elucida- 
tion of ‘‘that unique kind of centrality’’ called consciousness of 
such fundamental importance. And it is at this point that our prob- 
lem may be most conveniently focused. To ignore the fact that the 
objects contrasted with the present experience are already within 
the experiential field is to overlook the very thing that calls for 
explanation. There is reason to think that the centrality which is 
supposed to differentiate consciousness from other complexes holds 
a purely honorific position. It marks no genuine difference between 
what is consciousness and what is not, because the comparing is done 
by a third party and from the outside. 

An illustration of what is meant is furnished by the facts of 
memory. We can not only remember with accuracy a past oc- 
currence, but we are also able to reflect on the difference between the 
original experience and the recollection thereof, and note how widely 
they diverge. The memory-experience can somehow achieve the 
paradoxical result of distinguishing between itself and the original 
experience, without any impossible reaching back in order to resur- 
rect bodily the original experience and set it down side by side with 
the memory-experience for inspection and comparison. That is, the 
thing remembered must change in order to be remembered at all, 
since the discrimination takes place within the memory-experience 
and not from the standpoint of an outside observer. And this situa- 
tion, it seems, is typical. The distinction between the experienced 
and the non-experienced must, from the nature of the case, be made 
within the experiential situation. The danger to which realism is 
exposed is that in the endeavor to maintain the independence of ob- 
jects all change may be excluded and the relationship in which con- 
sciousness consists become so ‘‘external’’ as to deprive it of all sig- 
nificance. In other words, there is danger of gravitating towards an 
independence which can be made plausible only by comparing the 
experienced with the non-experienced from a standpoint external to 
both. 

At first sight it may seem possible to flank this argument by 
means of a distinction. One might argue that the distinction be- 
tween the experienced and the non-experienced falls within the ex- 
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periential field only if we define experience in an arbitrary way. 
If experience be defined so as to include not only what is present to 
sense, but also things thought about, then the proposition is incon- 
testable, but only because it has first been made tautologous. An 
opponent may, however, object to this definition of experience and 
insist that in the case of things thought about we are not dealing 
with things directly, but only with their mental representatives. 
This, if I understand him, is Professor McGilvary’s view.” He has 
the courage to defend a doctrine of representationism, or a ‘‘corre- 
spondence’’ theory of truth, in spite of the fact that such doctrines 
have become very unfashionable of late. He would hold, pre- 
sumably, that when a person compares his present experience with 
facts lying outside that experience, the situation is not properly de- 
scribed by saying that this distinction of inside and outside is itself 
inside the experiential field; it lies between the experiential field 
and something that is not experiential at all. The present experience 
contains ideas which point to or represent these absent facts, but it 
does not contain these facts themselves. 

A move of this kind, however, does not avoid the fallacy of the 
‘*external observer.’’ The issue just raised is evidently more than 
a matter of definition, since it involves a theory of representation 
which may be seriously questioned. Let us take again the case of 
memory. On this ground the recollection of an event does not 
mean that the event itself is now experienced, though with a differ- 
ent ‘‘centrality,’’ but that we are dealing with a representative 
which points to the event. This pointing is not identifiable with the 
function of leading or guiding, for these have to do with the future, 
whereas the pointing has its face towards the past. The leadings 
may verify the pointing, but are not identical with it. The self- 
transcendence of the pointing must, it seems, be accepted as a fact 
which is subject indeed to empirical tests, but which is not amenable 
to further analysis. 

It may be remarked in passing that this distinction between the 
pointing backward of memory and the leadings by which memory 
is verified transforms the whole doctrine of meaning as held by in- 
strumentalism. The leadings through which the verification is 
achieved necessarily presuppose the same sort of pointing as the 
pointing backward of memory; or, what is the same thing, all lead- 
ings are reduced to a rigid, static type. If we are to maintain the 
distinction between ‘‘present experience’’ and ‘‘things thought 
about,’’ on the ground that things thought about are not present 
*Cf. his articles, ‘‘ The ‘Fringe’ of James’s Psychology and its Relation to 


Logic,’’ Philosophical Review, March, 1911, and ‘‘ Pure Experience and Reality,’’ 
ibid., May, 1907. 
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save by representation, the type of pointing which characterizes 
memory must be extended to all forms of thinking. This leads back 
directly to the familiar transcendentalism with its patronizing inter- 
est in ‘‘transitive states’’ and ‘‘feelings of tendency,’’ all of which, 
however, are finally dismissed as ‘‘mere psychology’’ and hence 
irrelevant to the high considerations of logic. 

The difficulty that I wish to urge is that on this ground the 
verification of a meaning becomes an impossibility, unless we appeal 
once more to the outside observer. A given instance of pointing, as 
in memory, must be verified by other pointings, such as looking up 
documents, questioning other witnesses, ete. Just how these point- 
ings are related to one another, why the verification should depend 
on certain pointings and not on others, is a matter of some interest, 
but this may be left aside for the present. It is a matter of more 
serious moment just now that if we follow up a given pointing and 
finally arrive at the goal to which it directs, we seem to find that we 
are no better off than we were before. The culminating experience 
informs us that ‘‘ this is what that meant,’’ but the ‘‘that’’ which 
did the pointing is now at the opposite pole of the pointing, and the 
‘*thing meaning’’ remains sundered from the ‘‘thing meant”’’ by the 
whole intervening territory which we have just traversed with the 
original pointing as our guide. The original experience of pointing is 
now a mere memory; it is present in the new experience, not in the 
flesh, but by representation. What, then, have we gained? The 
first pointing has been supplanted by a second, and the claim of the 
latter to be the fulfilment of the former turns out to be nothing but a 
claim, since the original pointing is not present in the later experi- 
ence. Here again the analogy of the outside observer is likely to 
mislead. The intelligence which decides the case is both judge and 
jury, and incidentally prosecuting attorney also, but it easily mis- 
takes itself for an innocent bystander. If we imagine ourselves com- 
paring the original experience with the verifying experience from a 
standpoint external to both, the business of verification presents no 
especial difficulty. But if we stick uncompromisingly to our premises, 
we do encounter a difficulty, the solution of which, on our present 
plane of discussion, is still to seek. 

Considerations of this general kind are, I presume, what Pro- 
fessor Dewey has in mind when he says that ‘‘presentative’’ realism 
errs in treating all forms of experience as forms of knowledge. This 
type of realism is the offspring of the prejudice that experiential fact 
can be compared with non-experiential fact in this mechanical fash- 
ion. Sensory experiences, considered apart from their function as 
guides to other experiences, can hardly be treated as cases of knowl- 
edge on any other basis. And essentially the same assumption is 
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made in the treatment which is accorded these functions. The 
pointing experience does not give us an object which is presented as 
absent and as performing the task of leading or pointing, but is 
considered solely in terms of the pointing, 7. e., solely as a knowl- 
edge experience, with the result that the thing meaning and the 
thing meant fall hopelessly asunder. Similarly the fulfilling experi- 
ence is treated as purely cognitive, as something which exhausts itself 
in the labor of pointing back to its symbol or representative. The 
identity of thing meaning with thing meant goes by the board; we 
become entangled with an impossible representationism which can 
pass muster only by its appeal to the tendency to hold the idea and 
its object at arm’s length in order to contemplate their agreement or 
correspondence. 

The conclusion to which these considerations point is, I think, 
that our realistic friends have not as yet given sufficient emphasis 
and elaboration to the ‘‘unique kind of centrality’’ which objects 
possess when they enter into the relational complex of experience. 
The ‘‘presentative’’ realist, in his desire to safeguard the inde- 
pendence of objects, accords to this centrality a recognition that is 
more formal than real. That there is such a centrality and that it 
has some bearing on the character of objects as experienced, he is 
disposed to admit, but having made the admission he ignores it. 
Professor McGilvary’s centrality is invested with all the powers and 
preragatives of a sovereign ruling by divine right, but with the 
tacit understanding that it will in no way interfere with the perfect 
independence of its objects. In view of the brevity of Professor 
McGilvary’s exposition, it may be that this criticism has been 
pressed further than is warranted by the facts. At all events the 
view that our standpoint must be ‘‘internal’’ rather than ‘‘external’’ 
to experience leads us directly to the conclusion that fixity is but 
relative, and that the things we experience possess a boundless mo- 
bility. It seems worth while to try out the view which places this 
endless flux in the things themselves, rather than persist in the at- 
tempt to foist upon them a type of stability suited perhaps to the 
archangels and beings that dwell apart, but useless to an intelli- 
gence that forms a part of mundane reality. 

It is no part of my present purpose to attempt an elaboration of 
this point of view. Time may show that it is not all clear sailing. 
But the whole drift of things in philosophy seems to indicate that 
our point of departure should be a clear recognition that experience 
and knowledge are events or processes in which things undergo a 
change. A thing is a different thing by virtue of the fact that it is 
experienced. This statement can of course be interpreted so as to 
become tautology, but is not so intended. The facts of memory seem 
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to furnish an instance of the sort of change which must be recog- 
nized, a change which, so far from thwarting the ends of knowing, 
is the very instrumentality through which these ends are achieved. 
This change is the stone which the builders of philosophic theory 
have hitherto rejected, but which has promise of usefulness as head 
of the corner. Questions relating to the character of things ante- 
dating experience and to the nature of the change which they 
undergo in becoming experienced derive most of their terrors from 
the assumption of the ‘‘external standpoint’’ which was criticized 
above. ‘‘This doctrine of the real efficiency of thought does not 
teach that thinking undoes or reverses or blots out any thing or 
event that has happened. It insists only that in becoming known 
or entering into knowledge a past act is altered in the sense that it 
takes on additional functions or consequences.’’? Similarly, the con- 
tents of a perceptual experience can hold membership in the physical 
order, because as experienced the objects of perception are con- 
strued with reference to their function of control. Every field of 
experience is thus dominated by a principle of organization, a 
‘‘unique kind of centrality,’’ in which both identity and change 
find a place. But it is not primarily to the cogency of this view so 
much as to its recognition of the character of the problem that I wish 
to direct attention. In view of the fact that the realist and the 
pragmatist hold so many conclusions in common, we may hope for 
a still more extensive agreement as the result of further reflection 
on the nature of consciousness and the ‘‘internal standpoint of ex- 
perience. ’’ 
B. H. Bons. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





THE INFLUENCE OF FORM AND CATEGORY ON THE 
OUTCOME OF JUDGMENT 


ONTRARY to the statement of logicians experiment has shown 
that judgments of similarity and of difference are not merely 
the two sides of one and the same act of intellect, but involve each 
its own peculiar psychological processes and criteria, and that the 
category or the form in which the judgment is expressed, the attri- 
bute toward which it is directed, makes a considerable and measur- 
able difference in the outcome of that judgment. The present study 
reports an investigation, from a similar point of view, of certain 
other judgments commonly passed in daily life. 
Is a judgment of stupidity the exact reverse of a judgment of in- 


* Moore, ‘‘Pragmatism and its Crities,’’ pages 103-4. 
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telligence? Is a judgment of preference the exact reverse of a judg- 
ment of dislike? In other words, do we use the same standard in 
judging characteristics designated by logical opposites, ranking all 
specimens according to the degrees by which they deviate positively 
or negatively from that standard? When we arrange specimens of 
handwriting in an order of merit with respect to resemblance to a 
given standard hand we use somewhat different criteria from those 
employed when the specimens are arranged according to their dif- 
ference from the standard. May it be also true that judgments of 
intelligence or of preference are based on different sets of criteria 
from those of judgments of stupidity or aversion? Do we like a per- 
son for certain qualities and dislike those who possess the exact anti- 
thesis of these qualities, or are our dislikes and preferences based on 
different sets of qualities? To discover which of these possibilities 
has the greater degree of probability is the main purpose of this 
study. 

The material consisted of 25 photographs of actresses. The 
photographs were similar in shape, size, finish, and mount, differing 
only with respect to the individual photographed and the pose as- 
sumed. In selecting the photographs care was taken to avoid those 
of well-known actresses, in order that past judgments might not 
influence the results of the experiment. These pictures were ranked 
in an order of merit, by 10 observers, with respect to preference, dis- 
like, intelligence, and stupidity. As the purpose was to discover the 
effect of the direction or category of judgment, special emphasis was 
laid on each category in the written instructions with which each of 
the observers was provided. These instructions were as follows: 


PREFERENCE 
Arrange the photographs in an order of merit, placing at the top the face 
you like the most, placing second the face you like next best, and so on, until 
the face you like the least is at the bottom of the series. 


DISLIKE 
Arrange the photographs in an order of demerit, placing at the top the 
face you dislike the most, placing second the one you dislike next intensely, and 
so on, until the one you dislike the least is at the bottom. 


INTELLIGENCE 
Arrange the photographs in an order of merit with respect to the intelligence 
of the face, putting at the top the most intelligent, next to it the next in intelli- 
gence, and so on, with the least intelligent face at the bottom of the series. 


STUPIDITY 
Arrange the photographs in an order with respect to the stupidity of the 


face, putting the most stupid at the top, next to it the next stupid, and so on, 
until the least stupid looking face is at the bottom of the series. 
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Five of the observers made the arrangements in the following 
order: 


1st week, ranked for preference and intelligence. 
2nd week, ranked for preference and intelligence. 
3rd week, ranked for dislike and stupidity. 
4th week, ranked for dislike and stupidity. 


The remaining five ranked for dislike and stupidity in the first two 
weeks, and for preference and intelligence in the last two weeks. 
This precaution was taken in order to minimize the influence of 
practise on the results of the group averages. In every case at least 
a week intervened between one judgment and the next. There was 
no clear evidence of decided memory effect except in the case of the 
extremes of the series. After the fourth arrangement the observers 
were asked to write out a statement of the criteria used in judging 
each trait. The observers were all students of Barnard College, 
juniors or seniors taking their second or third year’s work in psy- 
chology. 

In making the correlations to be discussed later, the formula 
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was used. The correlations were worked out between each observ- 
er’s two trials (I. and II.), and between each observer’s average 
judgment (a) with the group judgment (A), for each of the four 
traits. These results are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


THESE COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION ARE ALL POSITIVE 





















































Observer Ell. | Car.| Ste. | Hal.|DeN.)} Str. | Bro. | Bar. | Val.| Cas.| Av. |M.V. 
Correlations of I. and II. 
Preference......... 55 | 73 | 87 | 91 | 68 | 74 | 88 | 92 | 84 | 96 | 80.8) 10.6 
1) eee oe 57 | 89 | 86 | 98 | 87 | 73 | 84 | 70 | 86 | 60 | 79.0) 11.0 
Intelligence........ 71 | 84 | 90 | 92 | 78 | 74 | 86 | 77 | 91 | 83 | 82.6) 6.0 
Stupidity: ..0....6% 77 | 85 | 89 | 87 | 83 | 72 | 73 | 65 | 82 | 86 | 79.9) 6.5 
Correlations of a with A: 
Preference......... 51 | 57 | 58 | 23 | 56 | 55 | 44 | 45 | 54 | 58 | 50.1) 7.7 
[5 . | eee 50 | 59 | 64 | 31 | 43 | 27 | 57 | 48 | 63 | 48 | 49.0] 9.6 
Intelligence........ 32 | 29 | 32 | 48 | 43 | 41 | 32 | 59 | 26 30 | 37.2) 8.4 
Stupidity.......... 54 | 57 | 55 | 52 | 62 | 46 | 62 | 36 | 42 | 36 150.2] 8.2 





Table II. gives the correlations between each order and the recip- 
rocal of its supposed opposite (by the reciprocal is meant the in- 
verted order, so that what was originally the bottom of the series 
becomes the top). If categories logically opposite are also psycho- 
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logically the two sides of the same act of intellect, then the correla- 
tion between preference and the reciprocal of dislike should be equal 
to the average of the personal consistency coefficients for preference 
and for stupidity. That is to say, the inverted order for dislike 
should coincide with the direct order for preference, and should cor- 
relate as closely with this direct order as would two trials for prefer- 
ence with each other. The same relation should be expected to hold 
between intelligence and stupidity. On the other hand, if the proc- 
esses differ from each other psychologically, it would seem that the 
correlation between preference and the reciprocal of dislike (both 
standards or categories being involved) should be less than the corre- 
lations of two trials for preference or of two trials for dislike. The 
same, again, should hold for intelligence and stupidity. 


TABLE II 








Aver- 


Observer Ell. | Car. | Ste. | Hal.|DeN.| Str. | Bro.| Bar. | Val.| Cas.| “age 





Correlations of: 
1. Pref. and the recip. of disl.| 60 |89 |93 |94 |90 |57 |86 | 78 |89 |83 | 81.9 
2. Av. of pref. I. and II., and 

LT Bw Gc Ee bea ene 56 | 81 | 86.5) 94.5] 77.5) 73.5) 86 | 81 |85 |78 | 79.9 
3. Int. and the recip. of stup.} 85 |79 |93 |90 |94 |74 |73 | 87 |86 |96 | 85.7 
4, Av. of int. I. and II., and 

oe ee | er 74 | 84.5! 89.5) 89.5] 80.5! 73 178.5! 71 | 86.5) 84.5! 81.2 






































At first glance, as the results are presented in this table, the 
situation does not seem to be similar to that found in the study of 
judgments of similarity and difference. In 6 of the 10 eases the 
eorrelation between preference and the reciprocal of dislike is greater 
than the average correlations of similar arrangements, and in two 
of the remaining cases there is no difference between the two. The 
average shows a small per cent. in favor of the former. 

In the case of intelligence and stupidity, 7 of the 10 observers 
have higher correlation between the judgment of intelligence and 
the reciprocal of stupidity than the average correlation of similar 
arrangements, and the average shows superiority in this direction 
of 4.5 per cent. 

It is apparent then that if these character judgments really have 
the same psychological differences as those found between judgments 
of similarity and difference, some factor is present in this experiment 
which obscures the difference. 

Table III. indicates that this factor is practise, adaptation, or 
familiarity with the material, and that before these factors operate 
genuine psychological differences are disclosed. In this table the 
trials are not averaged as in Table II., but the first order for prefer- 
ence is correlated with the reciprocal of- the first order for dislike, 
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and the second order for preference with the reciprocal of the second 
order for dislike. In a similar way are handled the arrangements 
according to intelligence and stupidity. Each of these indirect cor- 
relations is then compared with the average of the direct correla- 
tions,—that is, with the average of preference with preference, and 
dislike with dislike. This also is done in the case of intelligence and 
stupidity. 

In both cases the results are clear. The correlation of the first 
of the positive quality with the reciprocal of the first of the nega- 
tive quality is less than the average correlation of positive and nega- 
tive qualities with themselves. In the case of preference and dislike 
there is no exception to this rule, and the average difference amounts 
to over 13 per cent. In the case of intelligence and stupidity 3 of 
the observers are exceptions, but the other 7 show the difference 
clearly ; a difference which averages, for the 10 observers, over 5 per 
cent. Averaging the two types of judgment, in the lower part of 
the table, there is no exception to the rule, and the average superior- 
ity amounts to over 9 per cent. 


TABLE III 








Observer Ell. | Car. | Ste. | Hal. |DeN.| str. | Bro. | Bar. | Val. | Cas.| “Ze 











Av. pref. (I. and II.) and disl. 

(i. and ER)... 265 2 ei 56 | 81 | 87 | 95 | 78 | 74 | 86 | 81 | 85 | 78 | 79.9 
Pref. I. and recip. of disl. I.} 22 | 81 | 83 | 91 | 66 | 43 | 77 | 56 | 80 | 67 | 66.6 
Pref. II. and recip. of disl. II.} 59 | 80 | 90 | 95 | 92 | 55 | 79 | 86 | 82 | 90} 80.8 


Av. int. (I. and II.) and stup. 

CE et Ee «5c occcmscva 74 | 85 | 90 | 90 | 81 | 73 | 79 | 71 | 87 | 85 | 81.2 
Int. I. and recip. of stup. I..| 72 | 78 | 88 | 88 | 87 | 53 | 52 | 73 | 77 | 92 | 76.0 
Int. II. and recip. of disl. II.} 83 | 78 | 88 | 90 | 91 | 69 | 86 | 84 | 83 | 87 | 83.9 


Av. pos. and neg. (I. and II.)} 65 | 82 | 88 | 92 | 79 | 73 | 82 | 76 | 86 | 81; 80.5 
Pos. I. and recip. of neg. I. .} 47 | 80 | 86 | 90 | 77 | 48 | 65 | 65 | 79 | 80 | 71.3 
Pos. II. and recip. of neg. II.! 71 | 79 | 89 | 93 | 92 ! 62 | 83 | 85 | 83 | 89 | 82.3 






































The influence of practise, adaptation, and familiarity with the 
material is shown by comparing the third row of coefficients in each 
group of Table III. with the second row of the same section. In 
these third rows the correlation of the second direct arrangements 
with the second of the reciprocal arrangements is seen to move up, 
in each case, and very clearly in the average, to the correlation of 
two direct arrangements for a given trait. In fact the coefficients 
are usually a little higher. Very evidently, then, in the beginning 
of the experiment, before the two categories have been brought to- 
gether in the consciousness of the observer in any explicit way, the 
judgment of a negative quality is not the exact antithesis of that of a 
positive quality. A judgment of dislike, that is to say, is not merely 
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the reverse aspect of a judgment of preference, but a new kind of 
judgment, with perhaps different criteria, and certainly with a dif- 
ferent outcome. The same must be said of judgments of intelli- 
gence and stupidity. The form of expression, the direction or cate- 
gory of the judgment, has a measurable influence on the outcome of 
that judgment. But as the experiment proceeds and the two cate- 
gories are both explicitly brought to the consciousness of the ob- 
server, and after practise, adaptation and familiarity with the ma- 
terial have played their part, the difference between the two cate- 
gories tends to fall away, and the form or direction of the judgment 
no longer influences its outcome. 

This tendency is the same as that remarked in the study of the 
judgments of similarity and difference in the case of handwriting, 
where it is found that with practise and repetition the two judg- 
ments come to resemble each other, and the inverted order for dif- 
ference to agree more closely with the direct order for similarity. 

This tendency is further shown by the figures in Table IV., in 
which the correlation of the first two trials of a given observer is 
compared with the correlation of his last two trials, regardless of the 
category of judgment concerned. With a single exception the latter 
coefficient is always higher than the former, the average of the ten 
observers showing a superiority of 7 per cent. 






































TABLE IV 
Observer | Ell. | Car. | Ste. | Hal. DeN.| Str. | Bro. | Bar. | Val. | Cas. | Average 
First two trials .......... | 63 | 79 | 89 | 92 | 73 | 73 | 79 | 68 | 84 | 73 77.0 
Last two trials ............ 67 | 87 | 88 | 93 | 85 | 74 | 87 | 85 | 88 | 90 | 84.2 
TABLE V 


PERSONAL CONSISTENCY COMPARED WITH GENERAL JUDICIAL CAPACITY 



























































Observer E}l. | Car. | Ste. | Hal. |Den. | Str. | Bro. | Bar. | val.| Cas. | Average 

Average correlations of I. | 

CRN tere 65 | 83 | 88 | 92 | 79 | 73 | 83 | 76 | 86 | 81 | 80.6 
Average correlations of a 

CRATE: 471511 52| 391511 42| 49/47! 46143 | 46.6 

TABLE VI 
Ratio of Best to Poorest Preference |Intelligence| Dislike | Stupidity | Average 

Correlation of I. and II...... 96:55 92:71 98:57 89:65 | 1.51:1.00 
Correlation of a with A..... 58:23 59:26 64:27 62:36 2.15:1.00 
PO 2 G5 Gs oa a Se ia eos side Ls een ee gee EE ee er | 1.83:1.00 
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TABLE VII 
Correlations of Averages of 
I. and I.: 
Preference ....++.-+- 80.8 10.6 Subjective judgments . 78.9 10.8 
Intelligence ......... 82.6 6.0 Objective judgments .. 81.3 6.2 
Dislike ......ccecees 79.0 11.0 Positive judgments ... 81.7 8.3 
Stupidity ........... 79.9 6.5 Negative judgments .. 79.4 8.8 
a with A: 
Preference .....+.... 50.1 (FU Subjective judgments . 49.5 8.6 
Intelligence ......... 37.2 8.4 Objective judgments .. 43.7 8.3 
Dislike ...cccesccces 49.0 9.6 Positive judgments ... 43.7 7.9 
Stupidity .....sccces 50.2 8.2 Negative judgments .. 49.6 8.9 


The introspection was of little value, consisting for the most part 
of mere generalization. But where specific criteria were given the 
presence of the two standards was apparent. For example, Ob- 
server Hal.—‘‘I like eyes looking straight at me. I don’t like head 
or eyes to have unnatural pose, because it looks affected. I can’t 
abide frowsy hair. I like smiling eyes and mouth and a high fore- 
head.’’ Here the first two criteria do seem to be opposed—eyes 
looking straight at one are not usually eyes in an unnatural pose. 
But other criteria show the two standards. The observer ‘‘ can’t 
abide’’ frowsy hair, but she does not specifically admire smooth 
coiffures. She likes high foreheads, but expresses no positive dis- 
like for low ones. 

Some incidental points brought out in the results are worth 
noting. In Table V. the personal consistency of each observer is 
compared with her correlation with the group average. The coeffi- 
cient (.06) shows that there is absolutely no correlation between the 
two. This seems to indicate an absence of general judicial capacity. 

In Table VI. the ratio of best to poorest is given, and the familiar 
ratio of about 2:1 found. 

Table VII. seems to show that the more subjective judgments of 
preference and dislike are more variable and uncertain than the 
more objective ones of intelligence and stupidity. The coefficients 
are slightly lower on the average and the mean variations are larger. 
This is true whether personal consistency or judicial capacity is con- 
cerned. The coefficients for the negative judgments of dislike and 
stupidity also show a higher variability than do those of the positive 
judgments of preference and intelligence. 


SUMMARY 
1. Judgments which are grammatically opposite (as preference 
and dislike, intelligence and stupidity) involve, in the beginning of 
the experiment, psychological processes and criteria which are not 
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identical. The form, direction, or category of the judgment exerts 
a measurable difference on its outcome. 

2. As the experiment proceeds the processes and criteria move 
to a common plane and the two types of judgment resemble each 
other more closely. This movement to a common plane is apparently 
the result of repetition, adaptation, and familiarity with the ma- 
terial, and of the fact that the two categories, hitherto implicitly 
distinct from each other, are now brought explicitly together in the 
consciousness of the observer. 

3. The result of practise and familiarity with the material is to 
increase the personal consistency of the observer’s judgments. 

4, Introspection suggests different criteria for judgments which 
are grammatically or logically only two sides of the same intellec- 
tual act. 

5. There is seen to be no correlation between personal consist- 
ency and agreement with the group average. 

6. The ratio of best to poorest, in both these respects, is the fa- 
miliar one of about 2:1. 

7. Subjective judgments (of preference and dislike) are more 
variable and uncertain than the more objective judgments (of in- 
telligence and stupidity). 

8. The coefficients of ‘‘negative’’ judgments (dislike and stupid- 
ity) are more variable than those of the ‘‘positive’’ judgments 
(preference and intelligence). 

MarGarET Hart STRONG. 
H. L. Houuineworrts. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
SOMETHING MORE ABOUT INVERSION: A REJOINDER 


AM much obliged to Dr. Karl Schmidt for his critical notice of 
my article on ‘‘Inversion.’’"* He has added to the evidence that 
inversion is practically worthless. For note carefully what his equa- 
tions prove. From ‘‘All A is B’’ he proves that if A exists, and if 
B exists, then the A which is also B exists. To put it in concrete 
terms, from ‘‘ All men are mortal’’ he proves that if not-men exist 
and if immortals exist, then not-men who are also immortals exist. 
The inverse is a simple categorical proposition, ‘‘Some not-men are 
immortal.’’ Dr. Schmidt succeeds only in proving a very complex, 
doubly-conditioned hypothetical conclusion. This difference be- 
tween the real inverse and what he actually proves is probably one 


1This JOURNAL, Vol. IX., page 232. My article is in Vol. IX., page 65. 
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of those ‘‘ mere trifles ’’ which symbolic logic glides over so sweetly. 
But he has no doubt achieved all that the case admits. Given the 
same problem that he attempted, I do not think any man could do 
better. That is just the reason why his attempt shows that the task 
of validating inversion is hopeless. Inversion has been masquer- 
ading as an immediate inference, yet it seems to require six equa- 
tions, to say nothing of some notes, for its proof, or semblance of 
proof. An elastic sort of immediate inference! 

I have remarked that it is difficult to find concrete examples of 
inversion which are not silly. ‘‘Inversionists for the most part 
prudently stick to symbols.’’® Dr. Schmidt is an example of this 
wise caution; he sticks to symbols. I do not say that he is an ex- 
ample of an inversionist. I am afraid he would repudiate that 
title, and decline to be classed with the people to whom it properly 
applies. He is like them only in eschewing concrete reality in the 
treatment of inversion. It is not irrelevant, therefore, to inquire 
into the meaning and value of his symbols, and to ask whether it is 
legitimate to turn our backs on concrete reality. A gentleman with 
whom I conversed about inversion, himself the author of a text-book 
of logic,? said, ‘‘You can’t prove anything by examples.’’ But, if 
we may believe Professor F. C. S. Schiller, you can’t prove anything 
without examples. ‘‘Formal Logic in fact means nothing.’’* The 
truth of a proposition lies wholly in its application. ‘‘The meaning 
of ‘S is P’ thus is strictly ad hoc, and depends on its application to 
a particular case.’*> Propositions are somewhat like clothes; they 
must be tried on. A bland, persuasive shopman says, ‘‘This is a 
fine coat, the very thing you want.’’ I shake my head; I haven’t 
tried it on. And the fit is not all; many things go to make it my 
coat. In like manner propositions must be fitted to a specific in- 
stance. Trying on, application to the case in hand, is the only way 
of making sure of their meaning, their truth. But this is not formal 
logic; very far from it. 

Here is a ringing challenge to formal logic to defend its very ex- 
istence. Much more is symbolic logic, that ultra-formal phase of 
formal logic, put to the proof. The fact that symbols are absolutely 
empty of relevant meaning may account for some astonishing feats 
of legerdemain in the ‘‘new logic.’’ Meaningless things may be 
juggled into a semblance of proving one thing just as well as another. 
This may be also one reason for those discordant notes which sound 
aloud from the symbolist camp. They all alike fairly run riot in 


*This JOURNAL, Vol. IX., page 67. 

* Dr. P. K. Ray. 

* Mind, No. 82, April, 1912, page 246. 
5 Loc, cit., page 248. 
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‘‘pure form,’’ but they differ widely among themselves. If the 
‘‘quarrels’’ of logicians are ‘‘amusing,’’ what shall we say of the 
domestic brawls of that happy family, the symbolists? ‘‘Mr. Venn 
has collected some two dozen ways in which ‘a is b’ has been put in 
logical (1. e., symbolic equational) form.’’* Some symbolists soar so 
far into the blue empyrean of ‘‘pure form’’ that they are really in 
danger of being lost to mortal ken. Even their own kith and kin ad- 
vise us not to take them ‘‘too seriously.’’? In Browning’s ‘‘Christ- 
mas Eve”’ he finds the breathing decidedly bad in Zion Chapel, but 
worse is in store for him; his German professor claps him under the 
air-pump and takes his breath clean away. So with some of the 
symbolists; they are quite too ethereal for ordinary mortals. That 
alleged ‘‘contemptuous attitude of the average philosopher towards 
algebra of logic,’’ of which Dr. Schmidt complains, may be, after 
all, merely instinctive shrinking from the air-pump. We can not 
forget the piteous last gasp of that poor little mouse, the victim of 
our heartless rage for knowledge in student days. Give us a whiff of 
the vital air of real logic, even if it is not quite ‘‘pure.’’ 

A grave question as to the soundness of equational logic is this: 
Is it legitimate to ignore the radical qualitative distinction between 
mathematical units and logical units? The former are quantitative 
only; the latter are not merely quantitative, but also qualitative. 
They mean something. Now equational logic rubs off this fine deli- 
eate bloom of quality from logical units, leaving them like stale fruit 
in a shop window, fit only to be reckoned in bulk by the bushel or 
eart-load. 

Even if we concede that symbolic logic can ever make good its 
own raison d’étre, what follows as to its bearing on inversion? 
Merely this: It enables us to prove a far-fetched hypothetical conclu- 
sion which has some semblance of the actual categorical inverse. 
But when all is said and done it will be found that inversion is no 
more at home in equations than in real logic. Symbolists have really 
no occasion to use the name. From their point of view it is. as Dr. 
Schmidt rightly says, ‘‘a mere trifle.’’ The calculus of classes flat- 
tens out all class relations to one dead level, just as it degrades log- 
ical units from their high estate as members of ‘‘the quality’’ to the 
dead level of mathematical quantitative units. All classes, the posi- 
tive, the negative, even the mythical ‘‘null’’ class wholly empty of 
content, are alike in importance; and no one class relation has pre- 
eminence or distinctive emphasis over another. To single out one of 

*¢** Johns Hopkins Studies in Logic,’’ page 24, footnote. 


* Witness, for instance, Mrs. Ladd-Franklin’s remarks about Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, this JouRNAL, Vol. IX., page 109. 
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them and call it the inverse, or one inverse from the host of inverses 
of A, E, I, and OQ, is quite uncalled for and foreign to the whole 
tenor and spirit of symbolism. 

I have shown that inversion is silly and illicit in real logic, and 
Dr. Schmidt shows that in symbolic logic it is a mere trifle hardly 
worth notice, and certainly not worth a distinctive name. His dis- 
cussion and mine together constitute a complete demonstration of the 
futility of inversion. The ambitious attempt to foist it upon logical 
science as a new form of immediate inference coordinate with con- 
version and obversion is doomed to failure. 

Dr. Schmidt says that my examples® ‘‘violate the condition 
B+0.’’ This is not true of the first one on that page; and of the 
others, while it is true, it is not fatal. They are still perfectly sound 
illustrations of inversion-silliness. As inverses of E they are for- 
mally correct, and yet they are grossly absurd. Inversion itself is at 
fault, not my examples of it. Perhaps Dr. Schmidt will be so good 
as to give us some examples which are not silly. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Inversion must be tried on, and my ex- 
amples of trying it on show its abounding capacity for misfits. 

The first example (p. 67) illustrates the absurdity of proving 
immortality from mortality, and it does not violate the condition ‘‘B 
exists.’’ Surely we mortals exist if anything does. Is there a life 
beyond? ‘‘Yes,’’ says the inversionist; ‘‘I can prove it. All men 
are mortal, therefore not-men are immortal.’’ But here emerge 
those pesky ‘‘If’s,’’ ‘‘If not-men exist,’’ ‘‘If immortals exist,’’ and 
so forth. In a conclusion thus hampered with conditions there is 
small comfort for an anxious soul seeking proofs of immortality. 

L. E. Hicks. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Principle of Individuality and Value: The Gifford Lectures for 1911. 
B. BosanquetT. London: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xxxvii 
+ 409, 


The tradition of idealism as a defensible and significant body of 
truth still lives in English philosophy. The present volume of Gifford 
lectures must be reckoned among the most vigorous and profound of the 
writings of that English school of idealism which counts as its leaders 
Green, the Cairds, and Bradley. Idealism is, in one sense, a tradition. 
That is to say, certain attitudes, concepts, and experiences have been 
seized upon in the history of thought, held fast to, and declared to be 
of prime importance for the interpretation of nature and of life, re- 


* This JOURNAL, Vol. IX., page 67. 
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gardless as to what the detailed facts of experience may prove to be. It 
is because of this that, to the critic, idealism has so often seemed es- 
sentially a dogma, in the sense in which none of us approves of dogma. 
And this is why we are so often assured that idealism is foreign to the 
empirical temper of the scientific interest which, so we are also as- 
sured, is wholly at the mercy of facts of experience as the future shall 
reveal them to be. Hence, when Mr. Bosanquet says: “I do not conceal 
my belief that in the main the work has been done, and that what is now 
needed is to recall and concentrate the modern mind out of its distrac- 
tion rather than to invent wholly new theoretical conceptions ”—when 
the author says this, we are tempted to say that this sort of philosophy 
has allied itself with the old dogmas and absolutisms, and is not for 
such as we. 

If, however, a system of philosophy is an interpretation of central, 
constant, and obvious characteristics of experience which are present 
from day to day and from age to age, then one may indeed have greater 
confidence in the work of previous thinkers, provided that their survey 
is based on “what man recognizes as value when his life is fullest and 
his soul at its highest stretch” (p. 3). That there are “great and simple 
facts,” obvious things which “ depend not on immediacy, but on centrality 
and dominance,” and that the hardest philosophy consists in attempts to 
interpret such central things—this is emphasized at the outset by Mr. 
Bosanquet. “The great philosophers, it will be found, are just those 
who have succeeded in discerning the great and simple things” (p. 6). 

One will do well to keep this in mind in dealing with idealism. 
Idealism is the deliberate and philosophical expression of an attitude to 
life and experience and reality, an attitude which idealism believes to 
be rationally justifiable because of one dominant and central character- 
istic of reality. Mr. Bosanquet’s lectures are in substance a commentary 
on this characteristic of experience which is so central that we may 
safely build our philosophy upon it. It is what our author well calls the 
“arduousness of reality,” the impossibility of falling back upon any 
single nucleus of fact or feeling as a stable possession. To discover the 
truth of things a pilgrim’s progress is necessary. Or, stated negatively, 
one may say that idealism is chiefly a warning against a too confident 
trust in immediacy. The author especially notes three types of immedi- 
acy, three orders of being which as solid immediate data are exploited by 
much contemporary thought. Radical empiricism and realism have their 
fact, mysticism and irrationalism their life, and personal idealism and 
much popular metaphysics their self. “The solid fact or object of per- 
ception; the indeterminate living or duration which defies the notional 
grasp; the isolated personality, impervious to the mind of others, seem 
all of them to mark arbitrary refuges or timid withdrawals from the 
movement of the world” (p. 18). But the central and obvious lesson of 
all expérience is the way in which all these apparently solid nuclei be- 
come dissolved, share in that “nisus towards a whole, that search for 
completeness, that remoulding of a cosmos by its own yearning for total- 


ity” which constitutes the essence of life, of logic, of art, and of spon- 
taneity. 
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It is not so much this radical doctrine of flux and thorough media- 
tion which calls forth opposition to idealism as it is the idealist’s identifi- 
cation of this life and movement of things with the life and movement of 
thought. On this issue more than on any other does idealism depend. 
For the realist, thought is either a replica of things or else for the neo- 
realist a purely cognitive relation in which neutral things, indifferent to 
thought, become known together. For Bergson, the irrationalist, thought 
is a more or less mechanical repetition of identical elements, remote from 
life and from real activity. For the biological pragmatist thought is but 
another name for the response of the nervous system to the environment. 
Mr. Bosanquet is at his best, and, in the opinion of the reviewer, on 
wholly solid ground when he maintains that typical instances of the 
work of thought are not to be looked for in decaying sense or in tautolog- 
ical analyses or in any region foreign to the world of active experience. 
A work of art, a great business organization, the economic life of a great 
city, the moral life of society—all of these show us what thought is. 
“The object which thought in the true sense has worked upon is not a 
relic of decaying sense, but is a living world, analogous to a perception 
of the beautiful, in which every thought determination adds fresh point 
and deeper bearing to every element of the whole” (p. 58). 

Thus far, the idealism set forth in this volume could not fairly be 
called “ intellectualism.” But absolute idealism has gone beyond this dis- 
trust of sheer immediacy and this confidence that the best instance of life 
and continuity and movement towards a whole is to be found in the 
work of thought. Absolute idealism has made the leap from this discov- 
ery of the “nisus towards a whole” as the central character of experience 
and the resulting rational character of a concrete universal to the well- 
known doctrines of the absolute. It is a fascinating and tempting step 
to take. But I suspect that something is likely to happen when this step 
is taken, which justifies the epithet of “ intellectualism” and the feeling 
that idealism has suffered thereby. What happens seems to be that the 
very significant concepts of nisus, of activity, of end, of purpose, in short, 
the moral concepts, are threatened with extinction in absolute idealism. 

This can well be seen by a brief consideration of a topic about which 
Mr. Bosanquet has much to say. His volume contains a vigorous polemic 
against any teleology or active moral character being attributed to such 
consciousness as we are familiar with. Some difficulties which idealism 
invites by so doing can be seen by noting certain expressions used by the 
author. These expressions are strikingly similar to views about con- 
sciousness whose spirit and import are quite the opposite of idealistic. 
I quote a few of the passages referred to. “The only possible course, as 
it seems to me, is simply to accept conscious process as the essence of a 
certain kind of physical process” (p. 179). “ Mind, so far as it can be in 
space, is nervous system; nervous system, focused in the nisus towards 
unity, which a standing miracle associates with it, is finite mifd.... 
There is nothing—no part nor point—in the one that is not in the other ” 
(p. 219). “Mind has nothing positive of its own but the active form of 
totality; everything positive it draws from Nature” (p. 367). “Every 
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self is the representative center of an external world” (p. 382). And be- 
cause of this it follows that “the self which experiences as well as that 
which is experienced, is content” (p. 323). Now wherein lies the differ- 
ence between such a view of consciousness as these passages suggest and 
the theory which in general can be called the biological view of conscious- 
ness? For both views, consciousness is wholly ex post facto; it expresses 
and illumines a situation which is to be defined in non-conscious terms 
as nervous system and organism responding to environment, as, in any 
case, a fragment of external nature. For both views, consciousness is a 
spectator of achievements in which it, as something unique and active, 
has had no share. Yet Mr. Bosanquet would undoubtedly be the first to 
deny that his views about mind are similar to the biological theories advo- 
cated by pragmatists and neo-realists. He believes that he is maintain- 
ing the position that, compared with the physical and biological world of 
nervous system and environment, “mind is the more complete and su- 
perior system” (p. 218). But if indeed mind is the more complete and 
superior system, then mind does, in some sense, add something of its own. 
And if “thought is the world builder,” and is the “very essence of free 
activity,” if the “ultimate tendency of thought is to constitute a world,” 
then the structure and activity of mind or thought are not borrowed from 
any external system, nor are they the illumination of what is merely a 
preexisting situation. It is not difficult to see the animus of the account 
of mind which Mr. Bosanquet gives. He is chiefly concerned to refute 
the concept of “naked consciousness,” or the stream of life, creating de- 
terminations apart from sufficient reason.” Endow consciousness with 
active agency, let it contribute anything new, let the mind-world be a 
richer world than the nature-world in some significant way, and appar- 
ently you introduce an unaccountable and capricious factor. You revive 
the animism of primitive man and the pseudo science of vitalism. Is, 
now, our choice limited to these two types of idealism,—an absolute 
idealism where the concept of mind is freed from the concepts of pur- 
pose, activity, and achievement, from the ethical concepts, and an anim- 
ism with its supernatural, active agencies and its harsh dualism? The 
English idealism represented by Bradley and our present author supposes 
that it is, and naturally chooses the former in the interests of science, 
continuity, and intelligence. The result is that idealism gives the im- 
pression of ignoring the moral consciousness and the ethical concepts. 
It is condemned as “ intellectualism,” and invites by way of reaction 
every variety of irrationalism and pragmatism. 

The truth would seem to be that the lesson to be learned from the 
distrust of immediacy, the “ arduousness of reality,” is the truth that the 
vocation of man’s intelligence is a vocation of moral activity, of making 
facts everywhere transparent to reason, and if this ethical element drops 
out idealism suffers. And this moral factor inevitably will drop out un- 
less somewhere in consciousness there exists an activity which is auton- 
omous and not the illumination of an external cosmos. But this activity 
must be defined in such a way—and here we can sympathize entirely with 
the author—as not to imply the ordinary external and dualistic account 
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of consciousness which is too often given by defenders of teleology. This 
is indeed the chief task of constructive idealism—to maintain the moral 
significance of just that “ arduousness of reality” which is so adequately 
dealt with by Mr. Bosanquet, and yet not to revert to the harsh dualism 
and crude externality of ordinary vitalism and interactionism. 

This criticism need not blind us to the main positive achievement and 
value of these lectures, which lie in their brilliant and vigorous vindica- 
tion of the fundamental idealistic attitude, which refuses to build upon 
any supposed solid immediate, and their vindication of the concreteness 
and life of thought. 


Georce P. ApaAms. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


La Philosophie de William James. Tu. Fiournoy. Paris: Saint-Blaise. 
1911. Pp. 219. 


The mind and heart of the author are equally engaged in the composi- 
tion of this enthusiastic labor of love. No one could understand James 
better, nor expound his philosophy more ably. The early pages of per- 
sonal portraiture will interest students and admirers of the philosopher 
as much as the more exegetical part. These pages throw valuable light 
on the philosophy because this is an expression, not merely of the intellect, 
but of the mind, the whole character, of the philosopher. The portrait is 
a wonderful harmony of scientist, artist, moralist, lover of his race. We 
comprehend the dominant note of seriousness in his character in the light 
of his parentage and childhood influences. Four convictions became the 
foundation of his character: human freedom, the final reality of evil, the 
existence of God and the possibility of the salvation of the world, the 
absolute triumph of good over evil, through the cooperation of man with 
God. 

James’s scientific genius received its first great awakening under the 
influence of Agassiz, and from him James learned reverence for fact, con- 
crete and particular. “The hours I spent with Agassiz so taught me the 
difference between all possible abstractionists and all livers in the light of 
the world’s concrete fulness that I have never been able to forget it.” 

Whether or not a true philosophy can be a system of doctrine (which 
such anti-intellectualists as James and Bergson deny), the remarkable 
excellence and value of this book seem to me to consist in its application 
of the philosopher’s “vision” to a consistent interpretation of all sorts 
of aspects and departments of experience, expressing them luminously in 
terms of its own comprehensive principle. What is this vision? It is 
not, of course, the rejection of monism or absolutism. Much philosophy 
that James condemns as “ intellectualistic ” is pluralistic. It is not even 
his pragmatism. This is an ethical disposition more than a philosophical 
generalization. James’s vision, says Professor Flournoy, is his radical 
empiricism. James thinks empiricists have not pushed their method to 
its proper limit, and have consequently fallen, like the rationalists, into 
vicious abstractionism. “ All that is experienced is real; all that is real 
is experienced ”—this formulates the doctrine, though the philosopher 
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himself abhorred such general propositions. To experience, as James 
means the term, is to feel, to perceive, to test by trial, to live through. 
The formula therefore trenchantly distinguishes James’s vision from the 
antipodal Platonic formula: All that is rationalized is real; all that is 
real is rationalized. 

The psychological problem of the unity of consciousness is the start- 
ing-point of James’s philosophy. His solution of this problem is to 
criticize the conditions of the problem. These conditions are an aggre- 
gate of elements of consciousness—the problem, their synthesis. There 
is no such problem, says James; for there are no such conditions. Con- 
sciousness is no aggregate of elements, but a continuum, in which past, 
present, and future enter together into the given fact. Our states are not 
abrupt. The quality even of the thunder-clap depends on that of the 
silence in which it has its being, without which it would be no thunder- 
clap. “The continuity, the identity, the unity of our consciousness or of 
our personality are things immediately and concretely felt, lived, experi- 
enced, and consequently real just in the measure in which they are given 
to us” (p. 74). 

Continuity, identity, unity—these are of the formal or relational fac- 
tors of knowledge, “ intellectual categories.” But they are data of experi- 
ence: they are of the same status as the factor of sense quality. The 
domain of experienced fact includes a certain hanging together of fact in 
so-called logical relationships, whose nature is just so conceptually ideal 
as we find it, and no more—that is to say, never absolutely so. There is 
no more room for the transcendental object than for the ego. The abso- 
lute, the unknowable, force, matter, substance, the thing-in-itself—experi- 
ence knows them no more than it knows the ego. “A sincere philosophy 
... accepts the given reality and sets itself the task only of studying its 
details and characters; its presence will ever remain an enigmatic fact, 
alogical, irrational, impenetrable to our thought” (pp. 86, 87). . 

The radical empiricism of James thus consists of three points: the 
postulate that philosophy can concern itself only with experience: the 
observed fact that the relations of things are matters of particular and 
direct experience as much as, and no more than, the “terms” related; 
that ideas and things are of the same stuff, experience: and the gen- 
eralization that the parts of our phenomenal world are continuous with 
each other; there is no transcendental “ cement.” 

If there is anything empirically obvious it is multiplicity. No wave 
of the stream of the world-process is quite like any former one, much less 
identical with it or deducible from it. James was always an enemy of 
determinism, originally from instinct, since he could take life seriously 
only as a real struggle, of uncertain issue, not as a farce, of prearranged 
dénouement. Renouvier afforded him a point of departure for a reflec- 
tive justification of his belief; but this justification remains in effect the 
appeal to experience. Freedom is a lived experience, an ultimate fact. 

Choice is everywhere, and every choice a new modification of the whole 
of existence. Optimism and pessimism arte equally deterministic; either 
the salvation of the world can not fail, is necessary, or else it is impossible 
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—in either case, only because the world-process is mechanically deter- 
mined. Either view is fatal to morality, for one makes effort vain, the 
other, superfluous. So James’s tychism results in meliorism. The 
world’s history is essentially uncertain. Each of us is constantly mend- 
ing or marring it. “Our moral nature, taken seriously with all its needs 
—this is the beginning and end of the philosophy of James” (pp. 114, 
115). 

Now, any conception of the universe, capable of motivating a truly 
human system of conduct, is theistic. Any atheistic philosophy paralyzes 
the faculties by destroying our intimate personal relation to the universe. 
But radical empiricism can yield no metaphysical principle like the God 
of scholasticism, of such attributes as unity, aseity, perseity, infinity, 
necessity, immutability, ete. Such attributes are not real, for they are 
not experienced. Neither can James’s God be that of the idealistic pan- 
theist—universal consciousness, the omniscient thinker, the absolute. 
Such a God were a monster, for one to whom evil is absolutely real. 
James’s God is that of the naive pietist, the “ Higher Presence.” He by 
no means must needs be the “ All.” He may well be only a part of the 
universe, if so be he is its most ideal and profound part, and has the 
requisite affinities with our moral nature. 

God, so conceived, James finds given in experience. Sudden conver- 
sions, extraordinary bodily and mental cures, are impressive indications 
of his existence, unaccountable on any other hypothesis. With such a 
God, we must be coworkers for the prevailing of our ideals. For every 
man has a certain fundamental disposition toward the universe and life, 
his way of feeling and acting toward it. This disposition presupposes not 
knowledge; knowledge conditions the expediency, the apt utility, of con- 
duct, not its general direction. The direction is conditioned by faith, 
the will to believe, the will that one’s ideal shall be reality. 

In the Résumé, minor opinions of James come in for brief but inter- 
esting notice, such as his attitude toward spirit mediumship and immor- 
tality, with a tentative cosmogony sketched in the article entitled “ Con- 
fidences of a Psychical Researcher.” There are also a few pages on the 
relation between James and Bergson. The obvious similarity of their 
anti-intellectualism and temporalism does not extend to their metaphysics. 
“Nothing is more opposed than such a vision of things [Bergson’s orig- 
inal élan vital, a profoundly monistic conception] to that of James: a 
primordial chaos, without trace of unity, order, harmony, or law,” out of 
which chaos reality progresses toward a state of union and harmony. 
This is the very inverse of the Bergsonian process, which starts from a 
real unity and evolves divergently, in indefinitely increasing dispersion 
of elements. 

The author’s review of “The Varieties of Religious Experience” is 
added as an appendix. 

ArtHuR MITCHELL. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


1 Revue Philosophique, Volume LIV., pages 516-527. 
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The Desire for Qualities. Stantey M. Buicu. London and New York: 
Henry Frowde. 1911. Pp. 322. 


The student of the social sciences is apt to feel a vague dissatisfaction 
with their abstract character as they are ordinarily presented to him. 
They give him, to be sure, a sufficiently rational and coherent explanation 
of social phenomena, but he constantly finds himself asking: “ What of 
it? What do these happy and true generalizations point to in the way of 
actual control of social forces in the direction that I see to be good and 
desirable?” In other words, he wants an applied social science, and the 
opportunity of deducing from its applications what we are apt to call, in 
a phrase so useful and just that it bids fair soon to degenerate into mere 
cant, a philosophy of life. It is pleasant therefore to find a psychologist 
who also feels this need, and is willing to break the ground towards out- 
lining the bearings of the most modern psychological and sociological sci- 
ence on the moulding of the human personality. 

In this extraordinarily suggestive little book, “The Desire for Quali- 
ties ” the author suggests a new science, which he calls directive psychol- 
ogy. This science, by studying and analyzing those more subtle reactions 
of human personality to social stimuli which the social sciences ignore, 
will be able to give practical and advisory aid in the formation of some 
such philosophy of life as he defines to be “a connected theory as to what 
qualities of personality are worth the trouble necessary for their attain- 
ment.” He seems justified in assuming, as he has explained in another 
book,—“ The Direction of Desire ””—that a more frank and general curi- 
osity about the rich variations of human personality, and recognition of 
the absorbing interest in life which such a curiosity brings, will free intro- 
spection and self-consciousness of that morbidity with which false social 
standards have tainted them. The qualitative psychologist will collect a 
sort of memoria technica of thought and behavior that will enable him to 
act as expert adviser to those afflicted with the minor ailments of the soul 
or to those who are living a spiritual life at a low and uninteresting level. 
He will contrive methods by which the paths of individual improvement 
may be made easier, discover what ideals are suited to individual tempera- 
ments, and, in short, learn the art of conferring psychological benefits. 
His aim will be the enrichment of personality, and he will study the art 
of supplying stimulus and of discovering latent capacities of happiness 
and new potentialities of character by a dispassionate study of the reac- 
tion of different types of personality to ideas and ideals, and of ways in 
which sympathies and affinities can best be awakened and sustained. By 
helping men to a proper knowledge of their aims and by teaching them 
how to work most intensively and effectively in attaining them, this quali- 
tative psychology can render large services to men. It can teach them by 
psychological methods to effect an improvement in their own characters 
and in those of others and solve the problem of how their desires may be 
most profitably directed. 

This necessarily generalized outline of the theory gives no conception 
of the vigor and charm of the writer’s argument, of his extraordinary in- 
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sight into human nature, and his grip on the realities of life. The book 
is full of passages of comment on modern ideals and social standards that 
are penetrating and original. It is a demonstration that analysis of the 
qualitative side of life is possible without descending to symbolism or the 
vagaries of “New Thoughtism.” The style has much the same happy 
combination of scientific validity, personal interest, and grip on the prac- 
ticalities of common experience that make the works of William James 
so tremendously appealing. Fortunate indeed is a new branch of social 
science with such an expositor! 
R. S. Bourne. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Lorus D. KaurMman, supervisor of the training school of the 
Eastern Illinois Normal School at Charleston, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Illinois. 


ProFessor GoMPEREZ, of the University of Vienna, will give four lec- 
tures at the Collége de France during the first fortnight of November, 
on the “ Maitres de Platon.” 


Proressor Henri Pitron has been appointed director of the psycho- 
logical laboratory at l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonne, succeed- 
ing Professor Alfred Binet. 


Mr. A. A. Bowman, lecturer in logic at Glasgow University, has been 
appointed professor of philosophy in Princeton University, succeeding 
Professor J. G. Hibben, recently elected president of that university. 


Mr. Epear A. Dott has geen appointed associate psychologist in the 
department of research of the Vineland Training School, Vineland, New 
Jersey.— Science. 


Dr. Mexpourne S. Reap, professor of psychology at Colgate Univer- 
sity, has been appointed vice-president of that institution. 


Proressor E. C. Wem has been called from Washburn College to the 
chair of philosophy and psychology at Wells College. 


Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. (Harvard), has been appointed professor 
of philosophy in Ursinus College. 











